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T may seem to some people that recent discussions of the 
relations between religion and science have been rendered 
fruitless by an unfortunate tendency to overlook the real 
issues. The value of a contribution lately made to this sub- 
ject by a distinguished Cambridge biologist, Dr. Joseph 
Needham,’ lies in the fact that he is the first non-Catholic 
writer to show that he understands the real nature of the 
problem. The fresh light thus thrown upon the difficulties 
of non-Catholics calls for careful consideration on our part. 
Dr. Needham insists that there is no logical contradic- 
tion between religion and science and—no less happily— 
that modern scientific research has done nothing either to 
confirm or disprove theological conceptions of the universe. 
For him the problem belongs to the domain of psychology. 
Religion and science are simply two modes of experience, 
neither of which is alone capable of giving a complete pic- 
ture of the real. Science has shown “the necessity of both 
forms of experience in individual life,” but “in an age dom- 
inated by science” we are becoming increasingly aware of 
the difficulty of passing from one form of experience to 
another. 


The scientific and the religious frames of mind [writes Dr. Need- 
ham] are fundamentally antagonistic. . . The primary impulse of 
the scientific mind is to describe metrically the processes of nature, 
and hence arises the classificatory frame of mind... A miracle .. . 
can only be a very uncommon occurrence for the scientific worker, 
and the laws must be re-stated so as to cover it. A mystery stim- 
ulates the scientific worker to clear it up, not to worship it, and the 
fact that “God works in a mysterious way His wonders to perform” 
is almost sufficient reason for his having a disrespect for the deity. 


1“The Sceptical Biologist.” Chatto and Windus, 1930. ‘‘The Great Am- 
phibium,” Student Christian Movement, 1932. 
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The religious attitude is the contrary of this. 


In these times it will be well for us to remember that the essen- 
tial component of religion is mystery and mystical experience. . . 
The numinous sensation of fear and joy, the sympathetic understand- 
ing of all existence, the dark night of the soul, the supernatural sense 
of peace and illumination, the peculiar beneficial effect of rites, the 
whole range of experience in fact which makes up religious mysticism, 
is what we have to deal with when we speak of religion. 


Dr. Needham, although his definition is inadequate, has 
here grasped one fact of fundamental importance. He 
understands that man is an inhabitant of two worlds, the 
supernatural and the natural. But unfortunately he holds 
that man cannot be a simultaneous inhabitant of both 
worlds, that he must live now in the supernatural and now 
in the natural world, that the states described above are 
completely antagonistic, impossible to combine, only to be 
‘experienced apart. 


In passing from the laboratory to the holy place [he writes] or 
vice-versa, a spiritual transformation has to occur, even sometimes 


to a painful degree, as if a skin were being thrown and a new one 
grown. 


Science, he thinks, has shown that some measure of 
‘spiritual experience is indispensable to human nature as we 
know it. Yet modern civilization tends to develop the nat- 
ural life to the complete exclusion of the supernatural. It 
thus turns out materialists—people whose whole life is ab- 
sorbed in the world of scientific experience. 

The opposite of the materialist is the saint who comes 
in for similar criticism. ‘The infant saints,” we are told, 
“will continue to pursue their lop-sided aim,” and, by liv- 
ing entirely in the supernatural world, violate the law of 
man’s being. This facile generalization is manifestly un- 
sound, for the greatest mystics, St. Teresa, for instance, 
were generally very practical people. The dilemma which 
faces Dr. Needham is one of his own creation. There is 
no evidence that the pursuit of science is gradually and 
necessarily making it impossible for the same person to 
enjoy both forms of experience: that the spiritual life of the 
race is slowly being eaten up by machines. Yet he thinks 
that the scientific frame of mind will become as prevalent 
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as the religious was in the great ages of Faith, and he 
foresees a new dark age of Christianity and the possible 
disappearance of institutional religion altogether. 

Considering those outside the Church, we cannot, all the 
same, deny a certain plausibility to Dr. Needham’s view. 
Exclusive devotion to science must certainly tend to atrophy 
the spiritual faculties even of those whose faith is well- 
grounded, and to injure it in proportion to the lack of 
counteraction. But a Catholic surely must think that a faith 
that wilts so easily in the atmosphere of experimental facts 
cannot be deeply rooted. We have, therefore, first of all, to 
discuss the truth of Dr. Needham’s conception of religion. 
Since his criticism, and particularly his gloomy forebodings 
about the downfall of Christianity, seem to be based exclu- 
sively on non-Catholic data, we may, I think, confine our 
own investigations to the same field. 

Insistence upon the “numinous” as the principal element 
in religion shows that Dr. Needham has suffered from the 
corrosive influence of Professor Otto.? Now, the “numinous” 
is, first and foremost, the “non-rational” (ueberrational) 
and is, in fact, the enemy of the intellect. The non-rational 
religion desired by Otto is essentially incompatible with a 
dogmatic religion like Catholicism. Like all modernists he 
makes a suicidal attempt to separate dogma and religious 
experience. He looks upon dogma—the formulation of re- 
vealed truth—not as the foundation of Christianity, but as 
a hindrance to spiritual experience. It is no longer consid- 
ered as positive and liberating but as negative and binding. 
Thus he can write that the “rationalizing” influence of the 
great Scholastics did permanent harm to Catholic spiritual- 
ity! 

Since Dr. Needham seems disposed to accept the whole 
of Otto’s teaching, we can discuss them together. By both 
the “numinous” is made the basis of religion, although it 
represents a fundamentally unscientific approach to the sci- 
encé of theology. Science is essentially description. It tries 
to show what differentiates a given object from everything 


2Dr. Otto is professor of Protetant theology at ~ University of Marburg. 
He is a thoroughgoing modernist both in regard to history and in his concep- 
tion of faith. He rejects the Incarnation, Our Lord’s chief miracles (other 
than those of healing), and accepts the Resurrection only . the sense of a 
subjective experience in the minds of the Apostles. Several of his books have 
been translated into English. His most influential work, 5 ne Idea of the 
Holy,” was published in England nearly ten years ago and has gone through 
numerous editions. 
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else. It is not science to describe one thing in terms of 
another. This, however, is what Otto does when he dis- 
cusses religion in terms of human feeling. He tells us, for 
example, that the “numinous” is composed of “the wholly 
other,” “the tremendous” and “the fascinating.” Not so: 
religion is concerned in the first place with dogma, with 
the statement of facts relating to the existence and nature 
of God. Failure to grasp this leads to an unfortunate con- 
fusion between religion and religious experience. They are 
not the same. Religion is practical recognition of the fact 
of creaturehood and the duties derived from it; religious 
— is the result which follows the exercise of these 
uties. 

For Otto, however, the basis of religion is not a fact of 
revelation but—another thing—a fact of experience. He 
would describe religion in terms of personal reaction and 
deduce the nature of God from the inner experience of the 
creature. Thus the “numinous” is not a faculty of knowing 
but of sensitive reaction: a theory which hardly admits the 
fixing of any sort of criterion or system of values other 
than that of mere intensity. Since emotion is a common 
effect of all religions, Otto, as a Christian theologian, thus 
fails in his chief task, viz., to show what differentiates Chris- 
tianity from every other religion. As a matter of fact he 
makes no fundamental distinction between Christianity and 
primitive religions. His discussion of “the holy as an a 
priori category” shows that he regards modern religion as 
the natural development of man’s inborn sense of the 
“numinous,” which reaches its highest point in the life of 
Our Lord. His criterion is, therefore, based upon the theory 
of evolution and changes with the progress of development. 

Unfortunately, Otto’s followers have not detected this 
initial flaw in his system. Dr. Needham, for instance, seems 
to have no criterion at all. He asks in all seriousness 
whether we can “deny a certain participation in the nu- 
minous in the state of mind of a biologist who examines, for 
instance, the manuscript of William Hervey, written half in 
English, half in Latin... .” A claim of this sort has lately 
been advanced by the editress of the notorious “Outline for 
Boys and Girls,” who informs us that she had her first re- 
ligious experience while working for the women’s labour 
movement. 
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Of course, from a Christian point of view, Dr. Need- 
ham’s reasoning is suicidal. The deliberate eliminating of 
the barriers between different kinds of experience amounts 
to an admission of the atheist’s contention, that there is no 
essential difference between religious experience and other 
experiences which, though unconnected with religion, bear a 
superficial resemblance to it in their external manifestations. 
Having conceded so much, can one logically deny “a cer- 
tain participation of the numinous” in what a modern critic 
calls “the dark godless spirituality of communism”?* And 
surely there would be at least as great a participation of the 
“numinous” in the uneducated Soviet crowds, kneeling rev- 
erently beside Lenin’s grave, than in the few stragglers who 
still come on Sundays to “our little chapel at Marburg” or, 
for that matter, to the college chapels at Cambridge! 

The “numinous” is the most dangerous form of apolo- 
getic that Protestantism has yet devised. It is based upon 
a bad metaphysic, making no distinction between experi- 
ences which, though similar in appearance, yet differ radi- 
cally in content. This confusion between the world of ap- 
pearances and the intelligible world means that ultimately 
an experience comes to be valued for the intensity of its 
effect on the individual instead of for its content. No 
attempt is made to test experience, to separate what is 
genuinely supernatural from mere emotion.* Otto’s descrip- 
tion of the Consecration as “the most numinous moment of 
the Mass” shows to what lengths this method can be car- 
ried. The whole content of the doctrine is ignored and the 
Eucharist is simply valued for the “thrill” that it produces 
in a detached spectator.’ The absence of all criteria outside 
experience means that the religious value of a given experi- 
ence is held to be independent of the truth or falsity of the 
doctrine on which it reposes. This seems worthy of an age 
which has lost its faith in the intellect but accepts, as of 
absolute validity, the immediate evidence of the senses. 


3N. Berdyaev, “The Russian Revolution.” Sheed and Ward, 1931. 

4Protestant theologians like to have it both ways. Thus Percy Gardner 
did not hesitate, in “The Interpretation of Religious Experience,’ to dismiss, 
as mere emotion, the ee experience of St. Catherine of Sienna, because 
the “Dialogue” constantly re-affirms all those great truths ahich he spent his life 
in trying to explain away. 

5As we know, Otto does not believe in the Real Presence in a Catholic sense. 
It is, he says, not a physical but a “numinous” os be ; ee) presence. 
The Eucharist is simply a dramatic re-creation of the Las r and the “at- 


mosphere” of the events leading up to Our Lord’s death. . “Religious Es- 
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Failure to understand the réle of the intellect in religion 
encourages the belief that, as soon as religion enters, science 
necessarily departs. This contempt for intellect has done 
more than anything to bring religion into discredit in the 
modern world. Thus Dr. Needham sees no hope of an 
intellectual reconciliation of religion and science; the two 
-must be kept in water-tight compartments. 

It is essential that religion should not be allowed to usurp the 


whole of life, to come forward with statements of divine truth re- 
vealed once and for all... . 


At worst, then, religion is a hindrance to everyday life, 
and at best a relaxation after dissecting animals or peering 
into a microscope all day in the laboratory. Dr. Needham’s 
hostility to authority and unwillingness to believe in the 
finality of truth leads to an attack on Christianity pre- 
cisely on account of its apparent stability. 


It is difficult [he writes] to see why Christianity should be the 
final religion any more than Einsteinian physics the final physics or 
James Joycean prose the final prose. Organized religion must give 
up the certainty that it possesses the last word in religious truth, and 
everything necessary to salvation. 


It is hardly necessary to add that he approves wholeheart- 
edly of Otto’s proposal to found “a world theistic religion.” 

Here Dr. Needham neatly succeeds in catching himself 
in his own trap by confusing the two worlds that he has been 
urging us to keep distinct! The last quotation contains a 
simple logical fault that Pasteur and other Catholic scien- 
cists brought up on traditional logic would never have made. 
Dr. Needham fails to see that, whereas scientific investiga- 
tion is confined to a sphere where all knowledge is neces- 
sarily relative,—where finality or fixed dogma is a contra- 
diction in terms,—theology and metaphysics belong to a dif- 
ferent sphere and deal with absolute values. He thus ap- 
plies to one realm standards that are only valid in the other. 
For Catholicism, unlike science, is a life, and such a life is 
only possible where there is absolute metaphysical certainty. 
A belief is a part of our being; it can never be treated as 
a scientific hypothesis, as true to-day and false to-morrow. 
Dr. Needham’s confusion of two distinct orders of being 
may be an elementary fault of logic, but the consequences 
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are disastrous. It leads to complete relativity. It. means 
that he substitutes for a perfectly stable philosophy—the 
Christian philosophy—a philosophy of flux. 

The chief value of Dr. Needham’s essays lies, I think, 
in the fact that they are symptomatic. They show clearly 
the-path along which many non-Catholics are travelling, 
and that path leads straight to destruction. For this reason 
they constitute a religious document of considerable im- 
portance for the understanding of our time. _ From the fore- 
going analysis three conclusions emerge: 

(1) The collapse of Protestantism is due, in a very 
large measure, to the impact of modern science upon a re- 
ligious outlook already weakened by failure to understand 
the rdle of authority and the supernatural in all religion, 
and by the consequent inability to relate religion and life. 

(2) They show that modernism, in the sense of the sepa- 
ration of dogma and religious experience, is not confined to 
a small section of the Protestant clergy, but is gradually in- 
fecting all forms of worship outside the Church. 

(3) The attempt to define religion in terms of personal 
experience leads logically to sceptism.® 

A discussion of that form of modernism displayed in the 
writings of Otto and Dr. Needham may conclude our indict- 
ment. Modernism is the outcome of scientific development. 
The enormous strides made by the positive sciences in the 
last hundred years have created a curious mental condi- 
tion which might be described as a craving for a change. 
Certain aspects of knowledge have altered so rapidly 
that it was felt that religion must change too in order 
to keep pace with them. Change was in the air. The re- 
sulting situation was a psychological state of mind, a purely 
subjective phenomenon, entirely independent of alleged dis- 
coveries by Biblical critics.’ 

How is it that such a state of mind should have lasted so 
long, with such far reaching effects? Because of the aban- 
donment, outside the Church, of a sound philosophical out- 
look, both on religion and on life. Non-Catholic theologians 
have lost sight of the need of basing all,research on first 
principles. For ultimately Christianity goes back to meta- 


6Mr. Middleton Murry is a case in point. 

7The emphasis on Biblical criticism proceeds itself from the same sub- 
jective impulse. It is an example of what psychologists mean by “rationaliza- 
~ 3 is, the endeavour to find a justification for what is simply a loss 
t) % 
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physics. Though useful, the departmental sciences like his- 
tory, psychology or anthropology do not, and indeed can- 
not, in themselves furnish a final answer to the problems of 
Christianity. To anyone with a sense of the importance 
of first principles, for example, it is clear that the God of 
Christian Truth is incompatible with the modernistic god of 
error. 

The disappearance of the philosophical outlook is due 
historically to the break-up of the medieval syrithesis. Phi- 
losophy was replaced by “the philosophies,” the progeny, 
for the most part, of the subjective method of thought in- 
augurated at the Reformation. Consequently Protestant 
theology has drawn further and further away from the Scho- 
lastics, basing itself instead upon one or other ephemeral 
empiric system, until finally it has dispensed with philoso- 
phy altogether and thrown in its lot with psychology. 

Psychology can be of the greatest assistance to the theo- 
logian; but it must not be forgotten that it is one of the 
departmental sciences. It must itself be founded upon a 
philosophical basis and criticize its own findings by refer- 
ence to eternal principles. Protestant theologians like Otto 
have started in the wrong place. It is no longer God but 
man who is the centre of their universe—instead of the 
Infinite it is the inner consciousness of the finite creature. 
Thus religion is no longer concerned with the Christian’s 
desire of communion with God, but with the satisfaction of 
a purely subjective craving for spiritual experience. This 
craving must be stilled somehow or other; and the different 
examples of the “numinous” already given show that it can 
be satisfied by things that have nothing at all to do with re- 
ligion. This spiritual narcotic is not always as harmless as 
reading a Latin manuscript of Hervey’s or working for the 
women’s labour movement! It is this curious approach to 
religion, this attempt to define it in terms of human need, 
that is responsible for the Ethical Society, Humanism,* the 

\ 


8American Humanism is religion without God. Though rejecting all belief 
in God, humanists regard the religious instinct as a primary factor of human 
existence, and they consider that things like prayer and asceticism are per- 
manently valuable. In order to satisfy this instinct and also to preserve what 
is valuable in religion, they have founded a religion without a God. It has 
churches, services and, I believe, even sacraments, The ceremonies are per- 
formd by apostolate os yore who boast that their present “beliefs” differ in 
no way from those held during a ministry at Christian altars which lasted, 
in some cases, as long as ten or fifteen years! Cf. H. L. Stewart, ‘Modernism, 
Past and Present.” 345 et seg. London, 1932. 
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growth of Spiritism and the unfortunate confusion between 
sex and religion, as seen in the latent tendency to perversion 
in the Oxford Groups and the substitution of sexual for re- 
ligious experience in the work of the late D. H. Lawrence. 
Christianity cannot be defined, as Otto tries to define it, in 
terms of human supply and demand: it can, and indeed it 
should, be defined in terms of God’s demands on man. 

A true psychology would insist that unchanging prin- 
ciples must be the basis of all spiritual experience. For it 
is the truth of the dogma alone that guarantees the authen- 
ticity of the experience. The failure to understand this had 
resulted (1) in an impoverishment of religion and (2) the 
confusion between spirituality and emotionalism which we 
find so abundantly in the writings of Otto and his friends. 
The infinite adaptability of human nature is one of the 
facts that emerges from the study of psychology. This 
does not mean that dogma must be modified to suit mod- 
ern man, but that, in a changing world, man must adapt 
himself to unchanging dogma. Only this can produce in 
individual life the stability and confidence that psychology, 
no less that philosophy, requires for successful living. 

Finally, we may ask what psychology has to say to Dr. 
Needham’s two main propositions—that the co-ordination 
of spiritual with other experiences is (1) impossible and 
(2) undesirable. With regard to the first objection, we 
repeat that, if Dr. Needham is right, the great mystics were 
wrong. Mystics like SS. John of the Cross and Teresa of 
Avila were not, as he makes out, “lop-sided” people. They 
not only had a genius both for religion and for practical or- 
ganization, but they also succeeded in combining the two. 
Religion, far from hindering their practical activities, was, 
in fact, of the greatest help and the real source of their 
strength. As a distinguished unbeliever® puts it—the su- 
preme value of St. Teresa’s life lay in her “synthesis of ac- 
tion and contemplation.” 

Dr. Needham’s other objection is easily disposed of. 
That “numinous” experience and scientific research (or any 
other intellectual activity) are mutually exclusive, the psy- 
chologist would readily agree. But he would say that the 
“numinous” as defined has nothing at all to do with true 


‘ -" Delacroix, ‘Etudes d’histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme.’”’ Paris, 
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spirituality and is merely a widespread form of Protestant 
sentimentalism which is certainly a hindrance to thought. 
The experience of the great mystics was of a totally differ- 
ent order and was always closely associated with dogma. 
This difference is emphasized by the beneficial effect the 
revelations made to them had on their lives. 

I think that the psychologist would also maintain that 
Dr. Needham’s conception of the human being is unsound. 
For life is not a succession of states of mind, some scientific, 
others religious. It is, or ought to be, synthetic. And the 
synthesis of all experience is only possible when a man has 
a definite’end in view. For the Catholic the end of life, 
the object of all striving, is the possession of God. It is 
only when there is a conscious end that development (in the 
sense of greater unity) is possible, and progress towards the 
possession of the object can be measured. Dr. Needham’s 
conception of life as a succession of alternating states of 
mind allows no place for an ultimate end. Instead of a 
striving towards an end, life becomes merely a search for 
“numinous” states of greater intensity. In such circum- 
stances living is in no sense a cumulative process nor can 
there be any possibility of progress. In other words, ab- 
sence of end means chaos. Since man is an inhabitant of 
two worlds, he must, like the mystics, succeed in harmoniz- 
ing the two by preserving a continual sense ‘of the presence 
of the Divine; he must never, like Dr. Needham, resign 
himself to dwelling sometimes in the natural and some- 
times in the supernatural world. The unity of mind de- 
scribed by the psychologists means the harmonious inter- 
play of the natural and the supernatural life. The life uni- 
fied by religion is the only alternative to the perplexed and 
divided self, which is the real meaning of “the modern 
dilemma.” 

The upshot is that religion can and must spiritualize 
the whole of life, whether that life is spent in the labora- 
tory or outside it. Science is not simply not hostile to 
religion, it is, as von Higel urged,’° an integral part of it. 
And there is no doubt that he would have had the sup- 
port of all the great Christian humanists from Newton to 
Eddington. Science has never been the monopoly of the 
unbeliever. Mendel was an Augustinian friar and R6nt- 
10“The Mystical Element of Religion,” I., p. 39 et seq. 
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gen—the discoverer of X-rays—remained all his life a de- 
vout Catholic. In our own day another distinguished Cath- 
olic scientist, Dr. Allers*t has been at pains to show that 
Christianity is a great asset to the scientific worker. In a 
brilliant little book, “Christ and the Physician” (not yet 
available in English), he shows, for instance, that the Cath- 
olic view of man as opposed to the naturalistic, and Chris- 
tion love as opposed to mere humanitarianism, are of in- 
calculable value to the medical man for the understanding 
and treatment of his patients. Science also has another and 
more general lesson to learn from Christianity—Humility. 
For the scientist, whether he likes it or not, belongs himself 
to the two orders of being which we have been discussing; 
and he must learn to accept in the one a degree of finality 
that would be unthinkable in the other. Christianity was 
never meant to be easy, and it is only man’s want of faith 
that tries to make it so by rejecting as “medieval super- 
stition” the “hard sayings” that he is too proud to accept. 
“In dogma,” writes a distinguished contemporary,* “in 
dogma, the fact of absolute truth inflexible and eternal, 
entirely independent of a basis of practical utility, we pos- 
sess something indescribably great. When the soul becomes 
aware of it, it is overcome by a sensation as of having 
touched the mystic guarantee of universal sanity.” 


11Dr. Rudolph Allers is Professor of Psychology at the University of Vienna. 

Two of his books, “The Psychology of Character’? (1931) and “The New 

Sracges" (1932), have been published in English by Messrs. Sheed and 
ard. 


12Romano Guardini, ‘“‘The Spirit of the Liturgy.’”’ English trans. Sheed and 
Ward, 1931. 











The Group Movement 
Rev. R. A. Knox, M.A. 
Reprinted from the Clergy Review (London), April, 1933. 


E Oxford label seems likely to stick. When a paper 
on “The Oxford Movement” was announced on a re- 
cent notice issued by the Newman Society, I found that 
several members were under the impression that they were 
to hear all about the Groups; so short is our memory in a 
home of lost causes. But among ourselves the name “Buch- 
manite”’ is still common, used originally, as the word “Chris- 
tian’ was doubtless used originally, with a note of con- 
tempt. And there can be no question that the inspiration 
of this new departure came from—he would probably pre- 
fer us to say “through”—one man, an American clergyman, 
Dr. Frank Buchman. He is credited everywhere with that 
title, just as he is credited everywhere with qualities of per- 
sonal modesty and unobtrusiveness which distinguish his 
record, ingratiatingly, from that of many religious leaders. 
No airs of the prophet, no mysterious aura of the hiero- 
phant; he impresses (we are everywhere assured) by the 
absence of all artificial effort to impress. 

No harm ever yet came of defining a thing, in the old- 
fashioned manner, per genus et differentiam. Generi- 
cally, then, Buchmanism falls into the category of those 
spiritual revivals—Montanism, Quietism, Jansenism within 
the Church; Anabaptism, Quakerism, Methodism outside it 
—for which I have been bold to coin,’ elsewhere, the name 
“ultra-supernaturalist.” It is not, primarily at least, by 
any doctrinal innovation that such movements claim the 
credit, or incur the stigma, of originality; rather, it is be- 
cause they preach, whether in devotion or in morals, a 
“more perfect” way as if it were of universal obligation 
upon Christians. In matters of devotion, they will have 
none but a mystical approach; sacraments, forms, cere- 
monies are meaningless for them; the use of the human 
reason is transcended, whether in the act of faith which 
232 
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leads to “conversion,” or in the purely contemplative 
prayer which is the normal exercise of the believer. In 
matters of morals, they will obliterate the distinction be- 
tween counsels and precepts, condemning as sinful all in- 
dulgences that are frivolous, and setting their. standards 
deliberately high so as to discourage adherence on the part 
of the “half-Christian.” 

I do not mean that all the movements I have named 
exhibit all the characteristics here indicated, or that Buch- 
manism does; I only mean that they form, roughly, a com- 
mon type, and that Buchmanism belongs to it. Its slogan, 
I understand, is “a maximum experience of God”; and its 
most important rule is that its devotees should have an 
hour of quiet early in the morning, the chief purpose of 
which is to obtain “guidance” for the actions of the day. 
This, evidently, is Quakerism, tightened up and systema- 
tized; the “inner light” is so highly valued that I have 
heard a Buchmanist quoted as saying, perhaps hyperboli- 
cally, that you should not even cross the street in defer- 
ence to any calculation of human reason, you should wait 
until you are guided to do so. I was disturbed, once, by 
the report that the Buchmanists made a practice of auto- 
matic writing, as if they, or some of them, had crossed the 
perilous line between Quietism and Spiritualism; but I 
am satisfied that this was.a false inference from their habit 
of recording in pencil—quite reasonably—the guidances 
they have received in prayer. 

Their asceticism has naturally aroused even more com- 
ment, in a place like Oxford, than their mysticism. I do 
not know whether common undergraduate gossip is justified 
in saying that the Buchmanist is “not allowed” to smoke 
or drink; I do not see how a movement so thoroughly in- 
dividual, and as yet so young, can have already evolved a 
strict code, or sanctions by which to enforce it. No room 
here for discipline as of the Salvation Army. But there is 
no doubt that such abstinences, with others—I have heard 
of a convert “giving up” his motor-bicycle—are quoted on 
their platforms and blazoned in their literature as if they 
were a normal part of Christian observance: if they were 
private mortifications, we should hope for more reticence 
to be observed about them. Evidently, individual guid- 
ances cannot go for everything; the neophyte must be com- 
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paring notes, all the time, with those more adept than him- 
self, and thus a system of moral theology is being worked 
out, which certainly promises to be a rigorist one. The 
story was widely told, though I never had good evidence 
of it, that a convert to the Groups, not an undergraduate, 
had been advised to confess dishonesties in his past life to 
the police, and was rewarded for his candour by several 
years’ imprisonment. Certainly you hear of Buchmanites 
“owning up” their uncharitable remarks to the people at 
whom they were directed, as if the proper restitution for 
backbiting were incivility. 

Of course, this instinct about making a clean breast of 
things is characteristic of the movement, and must stand 
first in any attempt to define it per differentiam. What has 
chiefly served to make Buchmanism famous in Oxford, 
what has chiefly whetted undergraduate curiosity about it, 
is the institution of public confession, known as exhomo- 
logesis to the early Church, but to the Groups as “sharing 
out.” I have talked to people who had been present when, 
at public or semi-public meetings, members of the move- 
ment “bore testimony” in the old Evangelical manner, 
sometimes with great candour of autobiography; I am not 
sure that I can form any clear picture of those more private 
gatherings, at the house-parties especially, in which a full 
exchange of confidences takes place. The system has been 
much criticized, and I heard not long ago that it was being 
less used; but, as I see it, it is central to the whole idea 
of Buchmanism. Young men and young women think a 
good deal about sex, especially in an age when every novel 
they read and every film they see rubs it in. The Freudian 
psychologist assures them that what does harm is their 
effort at repression; he points out that, whatever else may 
be said for it or against it, the Catholic system of Confes- 
sion is psychologically sound; you do, in a certain sense, 
“get rid of” your sins merely by talking about them. Is it 
an accident, a coincidence, that the most arresting religious 
movement of our day should be one which promises relief 
to sin-laden consciences at the price of public self-accusation? 

The other mark which seéms to me to distinguish 
Buchmanism from other movements of its kind is its essen- 
tial camaraderie. It is true, of course, that in a University 
any leaven spreads through personal influences; it is true of 
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any new religion, whether at the University or elsewhere, 
that its devotees are closely linked together, if only from the 
fact that they have a common cause and a common attitude 
towards a world which is unsympathetic to them. But 
Buchmanism, as far as I can understand it, is a deliberate 
effort to save the individual through his social environment; 
the word “group” has been chosen for that very reason as 
an official title. There is no attempt, as far as I could ever 
hear, to sweep people off their feet with impassioned pulpit 
rhetoric, after the common manner of revivalism. People 
who have been to the public meetings held here—unless 
they are already in sympathy—find them simply dull. The 
method of evangelization is a personal one; a friendship is 
struck up, quite cold-bloodedly, with the object of attack, 
Christian names are lightly adopted, and a network of social 
invitations follows. Nor must this “chumminess” be put 
down as hypocritical; the offer of friendship is real, and if 
the conversion is effected such friendships are the medium, 
thenceforward, through which spiritual progress is realized. 
This atmosphere of camaraderie is evidently at once a 
strength and. a weakness in Buchmanism; you are attracted 
towards the movement if that is the kind of thing you like. 

Do many people like it? Either that, or they learn to. 
I have never seen any attempt to register the statistics of 
Buchmanism, and obviously they would be difficult to com- 
pile. I put the question the other day to a College chap- 
lain (who, though he is not of that camp, is commonly well- 
informed about the spiritual affairs of the University), how 
many he thought they numbered. His answer was that he 
did not think there were, or ever had been at one time, as 
many as two hundred fully-professed Buchmanites (so to 
speak) in the place. But this is already something; it 
means they are fewer than the undergraduates in one of the 
largest Colleges, but more numerous than those in the 
smaller; the Buchmanites proper will outnumber the Cath- 
~olic undergraduates at Oxford, though they will be outnum- 
bered by the Catholic residents taken as a whole. Less than 
one in twenty, more than one in thirty. And you must 
allow, of course, for a considerable number of people who 
are interested; who are either on the way to embracing 
_Buchmanism or at least are generally sympathetic to its 
_ aims. 
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I doubt if it could be said that, at present, membership 
is evenly distributed throughout the University; that it rep- 
resents all Colleges fully, still less all “sets.” You find it, 
rather, in pockets here and there; but with variations of 
emphasis, so that the College which was the stronghold of 
three years back may have lost its enthusiasm, or vice versa. 
It has not made much headway so far in the centres of high 
academic attainment, Balliol, for example, or Corpus; it has 
appeared at New College, but not, I think,- impressively. 
Again, it does not seem to have taken root in the Colleges 
which are—what shall I say?—most like what they used to 
be before the War. Christ Church shelters it, as it shelters 
all enthusiasms and is captured by none; but if you go to 
Trinity or Magdalen you will hear little or nothing of it. 
Its strength seems rather to lie in the smaller Colleges, and 
there mainly in athletic circles; especially, perhaps, where 
the Rhodes bequest has leavened society with the simpler 
culture of the Dominions. 

In saying this, I must not be understood to suggest that 
Buchmanism only thrives where a congenial soil has been 
prepared for it. Naturally, it engages the sympathies of 
many who were convinced Christians before; men prepar- 
ing for orders, it may be, who are more numerous, in these 
days of extensive subsidization, than the public commonly 
realizes. In some Colleges, it has even captured and taken 
over the goodwill of the earlier “Student Movement” so- 
cieties, just as Methodism rallied to itself the best elements 
in existing eighteenth century Nonconformity. But there 
can be no doubt that it has been fruitful of real conver- 
sions; men who had hitherto been apparently unreceptive 
towards any kind of religious influence have suddenly aban- 
doned a life of vicious habits, and exchanged it for one of 
strict, Puritan observance. I do not mean that any such 
case has come under my own observation; but the multi- 
tude of testimony, and the admissions of unfriendly critics, 
put the matter beyond dispute. Nor are these isolated mar- 
vels; they are commonplaces in the history of the move- 
ment. A friend of mine who is with a firm of booksellers 
assures me that a considerable number of books stolen from 
the shop have been returned within the last year or so by 
people who remained anonymous, but credited Buchman- 
ism with a change of heart so practically manifested. What- 
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ever you are going to make of it, it has certainly altered 
lives. 

What theological account we are to give of it all is a 
question I willingly leave to the theologians. Psychologi- 
cally, I do not know that these phenomena are altogether 
surprising. After all, Man was made for God; you cannot 
herd together in the same University some four thousand 
young men, of whom all but an inconsiderable minority 
are for practical purposes agnostic, without creating a kind 
of spiritual vacuum which is contrary to nature; given an 
opportunity, the thwarted instinct will revenge itself. Nor 
does it seem that these conversions are but momentary. 
The movement is young, and it is too soon to ask whether 
the influence it exercises is commonly a life-long influence; 
but so far as Oxford is concerned I think its adherents have 
a good record for stability. There can be no question, then, 
that it “does good” in individual lives. I am more doubt- 
ful whether, so far, it has done much to leaven the social 
habits of the University as a whole. The Student Move- 
ment, as it reached us a quarter of a century ago, was a 
vague influence for good which appealed, in its way, even to 
the unreligious. Buchmanism is far more effective with the 
individual; but its effect on the outside public is, on the 
whole, to antagonize it. I do not mean that that is neces- 
sarily a bad thing; it is well, perhaps, that we should be 
provoked to jealousy sometimes; but the irritation is there. 

Nor is this irritation to be written down merely as the 
protest of the carnal mind against any appeal to higher 
ideals. Buchmanism has the defects of its qualities, and 
its adherents show a good deal of that spirit which the lives 
of the Saints call “holy importunity”—the undergraduate, 
as you would imagine, finds more trenchant names for it. 
Where guidance has indicated a particular man as a suit- 
able target for attack, the attack is conducted, sometimes, 
with unscrupulous vigour; a kind of “peaceful picketing” 
goes on, which does (I understand) interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s right to live his own life. There is a kind of moral 
suasion which is as effective and as reprehensible as brute 
force, and I do not know that the Buchmanites always fall 
short of it. I have heard of a lady who was induced to 
go to one of their meetings, and found that each person 
present was being invited to relate his or her own spiritual 
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experiences. When it came to her turn, she explained that 
she preferred to say nothing. “Oh,” said the chairman, 
“that’s very interesting; now, would you mind telling us 
why you prefer to say nothing?” Of course, even if the ac- 
count I heard was accurate, this is only one instance, and 
perhaps exceptional; but I submit that that kind of inquiry 
is simply the Third Degree. And it is common talk that 
one College chaplain, whom the Buchmanites found unsym- 
pathetic, was induced to resign by undergraduates continu- 
ally coming to him and asking him to forgive them for hav- 
ing described him as the worst chaplain in Oxford. There 
are ways of doing things; and guidance is no excuse for not 
playing the game. 

How far, or in what form, the movement is spreading 
outside Oxford, I am in no position to judge. It certainly 
finds a welcome in the Dominions; it went on tour with 
notable success in South Africa a few years back, and in 
Canada only the other day. One hears of it making con- 
verts in the West End of London, and in some provincial 
centres—Bath, for instance. But I cannot help feeling that 
its methods will have to be adapted to other circumstances, 
if it is to affect the general bulk of the population. At 
present, it seems specially designed for the needs of a cer- 
tain class; one in which comparative leisure and consider- 
able freedom of social intercourse pave the way for “group” 
organization. It looks as if Buchmanism will have to pro- 
duce a great preacher, an Irving or a Spurgeon, before it 
can substitute masses for groups. 

Meanwhile, it cannot remain long without a creed; it is 
doubtful whether it can remain long without a church. All 
enthusiastic movements start with the idea that definition 
and organization are unspiritual; all are forced by experi- 
ence into the one and into the other. I was told only the 
other day of a meeting at which Dr. Buchman himself had 
got up after somebody’s else’s speech with the words, “I 
must put a check on that guidance.” It is certain that, be- 
fore long, there will have to be some machinery for “trying 
the spirits.” We read in The Times of February 9th about 
the reported “ritual murder” of an old lady in Kentucky by 
eight members of her family; one son-in-law “is alleged to 
have said that he wanted to prevent the sacrifice, but he 
had a feeling that he must not.” That feeling was a guid- 
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ance—of sorts. Unchecked guidance leads to schism if it 
leads to nothing worse; it means Fox and Naylor over 
again, if not John of Leyden. Yet the first act of censor- 
ship is the germination of a creed. Moreover, Buchmanism 
hitherto has been noticeably silent about the Fundament- 
alist issue; that it involves an orthodox Christology is by 
no mean certain. You may avoid such issues in the days 
of first fervour, but they will clamour, before long, for 
a solution. 

Thus far, the Groups have not developed any recog- 
nizable organization, and are anxious, I believe, to avoid 
the necessity. But organization of some kind must al- 
ready be present in a movement which can send out forty- 
six speakers from Oxford to Canada in a single vacation; 
and the logic of circumstances will probably demand even 
greater organization before long. Which history will re- 
peat itself—that of the Methodists who parted company 
with the Established Church, or that of the Evangelicals 
who remained with it, and tried to leaven it? Actually, 
Buchmanism is a present interdenominational, as the Salva- 
tion Army was in its origins; but before long, I fancy, it 
will have to make its position clearer. High Churchmen 
have toyed with it before now; and I have seen a photo- 
graph taken in South Africa which showed a Mirfield cas- 
sock or two among the devotees. But I doubt if it can 
really make terms with Sacramentalism; and on the whole 
High Anglican influence seems to discourage it. Already 
there is a tendency on the other side to sniff at all the or- 
ganized Christianities as not having the root of the matter 
in them. I should be very much surprised if, twenty years 
from now, there is not a new creed disputing with the other 
creeds of Protestantism, a new entry in the list of denom- 
inations. 

But I am not concerned with criticism or prognostica- 
tion. I have simply tried to put together, in coherent form, 
the gossip of the common-room and the tea-table about a 
much-canvassed subject, hoping that the picture given will 
average out as a fair estimate. If I am disappointed, the 
blame lies rather with my informants than with myself. 
“Oxford is like an alms-house for clergymen’s widows?’— 
sentiment is not mine, but one which I came across, un- 
expectedly, in the works of Cardinal Newman. 
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